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THE JUNIOR SOCIETY QUESTION. 

ON every hand of late there has arisen criticism in some 
form against the Junior societies as they exist here at 
present. Not only from the graduates who look back and 
see what the societies are and what they have been, does 
this come, not only from the Faculty whose attitude is 
that of constant watchfulness lest the societies become in- 
volved in some public disturbance, but even the more 
thoughtful and far-seeing among their own members are 
seriously discussing the advisability of doing away with 
the present system altogether, and proposing one plan and 
another for supplying its place. Seeing, then, that this 
dissatisfaction is so widespread it seems not inadvisable 
for me here to give an utterance to it ; if possible, to ascer- 
tain its causes, and finally to point out what on the whole 
seems the best plan yet suggested for remedying the 
existing evils. 

The members of the societies have come to regard their 
connection with them as little more than a formality ; they 
feel little pride in their respective societies, except, per- 
haps, in the fact that such or such a prominent man belongs 
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to them ; they feel little spirit of loyalty to their own 
members, still less to those from outside colleges ; they 
show too great a disregard of that secrecy which fosters 
a true esprit de corps. The members of these societies in 
other colleges come to look upon them with a love and 
veneration little short of idolatry ; feel for each other the 
deepest personal interest, and welcome with open arms all 
members from other colleges. Many attribute the absence 
of this feeling with us to the fact that here, at Yale, the fra- 
ternities last only for one year, whereas in the other col- 
leges they extend throughout the four years of college life. 
But although this is undoubtedly true to a certain extent, 
it cannot of itself account for the whole of the trouble ; 
for in other classes than the Junior, one-year societies exist 
for which their members feel the greatest enthusiasm. In 
Yale, as things are constituted, class feeling makes class 
societies a necessity. And one plan for remedying the 
evils of the present system, by opening the Junior societies 
to the Sophomore class would, on this account, fail. In 
Junior societies affairs were not always as they are now. 
Thirty years ago the members of these societies took as 
much interest in them as the other chapters do to-day. 

One plan much talked of and urged strongly by certain 
men, contemplates abolishing the Junior societies alto- 
gether and making the University Club take their place. 
They argue that the money well-nigh thrown away yearly 
in Junior societies, would in a short time be sufficient to 
enlarge the University Club and make it adequate for all 
its increased needs of Junior year, and money expended 
here would bring some satisfactory return. There are, 
however, several serious objections to this. Yale is pre- 
eminently a place where secret societies flourish ; and if 
the present Junior societies were abolished, in a short time 
some new secret organizations would arise to take their 
place, exactly the thing which has happened in the case of 
Sophomore societies within the last ten years or so. More- 
over the incumbents for any one year have no more right 
to abolish their societies than they have to abolish Yale 
University, they are merely temporary trustees of valuable 
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property, which the corporations would never allow to 
become worthless : nor would the graduates permit the 
doing away with old associations and traditions dear to 
them, by a vote to abolish them passed by the occupants 
of a single year. 

It would also be bad because the Junior societies are at 
present the only bond connecting the academic depart- 
ment with outside colleges ; and there would be a loss in 
severing this one bond ; for it has ever been a character- 
istic of Yale College to stand aloof from all others in self- 
satisfied independence. Though this is an admirable and 
a splendid trait, I sometimes feel that we are a little too 
independent, a little too contemptuous of the worth of the 
smaller colleges ; and that something could be gained by 
making stronger the bond that now exists rather than by 
doing away with it altogether. 

I now come to speak of a point which has been suggested 
to me as explaining the indifference of Junior society mem- 
bers, resulting as it does in a nullification of most of the 
good which these societies might effect ; it is namely that 
the societies take in too great a number of men. Each 
society admits thirty members, and with such a mob as 
this all hope of good government, of individual interest 
each in each and in the society as a whole, of systematic 
work of any kind, is vain. As results have only too clearly 
shown, thirty men cannot be properly managed ; and the 
remedy proposed is to reduce the number to twenty in 
each society, choosing for this purpose men who will be 
willing to work for the society. With a small number like 
this the different departments of work may be assigned 
and execution of it enforced. To the end that good men 
be chosen, no one should be pledged in Freshman year, 
nor until ha has shown that there is something in him use- 
ful to the society ; for by the present practice the socie- 
ties bind themselves to take in men, who in the event often 
prove mere drags on their usefulness. If each society 
takes in but twenty men, only forty will be chosen from 
each class and necessarily many good men will be left out 
altogether, especially now that the classes 'are growing 
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larger every year. A few years ago there existed a third 
society in Junior year — a chapter of the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity. Through a combination of .D. K. E. and Psi 
Upsilon for political purposes Alpha Delta Phi was frozen 
out, and in campaign work — unable to compete with 
societies having chapter houses of their own — failed to 
secure members enough to perpetuate its existence. To- 
day, however, we stand with open arms waiting to 
* welcome it back among us and recognizing that by com- 
petition with it the other societies will be improved. It is 
much to be desired that this change should be inaugurated 
at once and by members of the classes now in college. 
But all will prove idle talk until some are found who show 
a willingness to enter into the work with zeal and earnest- 
ness, rousing old members of Alpha Delta Phi and organ- 
izing those who are willing now to undertake this 
enterprise for the salvation of Junior societies and their 
elevation among us to the high level on which they ought 
to stand. J, Franklin Carter, 
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NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

On New Year's eve, the falling snow 
Crowns the dead face so white with woe ; 
The swaying trees, all gaunt and bare, 
Chant dirges in the midnight air. 
With mournful music breathing slow. 

Life's ashes lose their ruddy glow, 
The pulsing blood forgets to flow. 
The brows a wreath of cypress wear 
On New Year's eve. 

Great deep- voiced bells are sobbing low- 
But hark ! their peals triumphant grow. 
Forth from the shadow of despair 
Youth leaps in resurrection fair ! 
The cloud is followed by the bow 
On New Year's eve. 

William Lyon Phelps^ 
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MIGNON. 

WHATEVER be its deep unity of spirit and of pur- 
pose, the surface pictures of the Wilhelm Meister 
are as incongruous, as vanishing, apparently as uncon- 
nected by external order and law, as the changing phan- 
tasms of a dream. To the ordinary novel it may be said 
to have but two resemblances, namely a beginning and an 
end. And amid all that strange array and throng of per- 
sonages and characters around whom and through whom 
Goethe has grouped and expressed his thoughts upon life, 
and revealed to the blindest its deep significance and the 
thousand-fold aspect of its ideal, there is but one whose 
personality is constant in its power and invariable in its 
elevated purity and beauty. For Mignon, child as she is, 
but rarely seen and more rarely heard, but now and then 
glimpsing herself to us, is yet the one character whose im- 
pression as a type of human life stamps itself most indelibly 
upon one's heart and mind. She broods over the book, she 
mingles in its spirit in some strange indefinite way, she 
modifies its tone like a minor strain of a symphony which 
comes again and again upon the ear, though the hearer 
knows not just where. For Goethe has caught up and 
expressed in her all the mystery and mysticism which life 
holds within it, that mystery which is for each one of us, 
that mystery holy to the heart of childhood when it feels 
the depth of human love and the depth of spiritual awe. 
And this mystery of life which surrounds us with its im- 
palpable veil so subtly pervasive and evasive that we in 
the dullness of our insensibility, in the dumbness and 
numbness of our thoughtlessness and carelessness know it 
not, feel it not, he has embodied in a few sharply eflfective 
touches which throws it into an unrelieved distinctness. 
Mignon is not mysterious in herself. Her mystery is be- 
stowed upon her by the laws of life and of the human soul 
with which she makes herself one. 

Far more penetratingly, too, does she breathe into book 
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and reader the spirit of her personality by the very abrupt- 
ness of the contrast which these elements of life mani- 
fested through her present with the rest of the forms and 
figures among whom she passes. For she has none of 
that affinity with them which they have with 4:hemselves. 
Their mutual affinity and similarity is that which the expe- 
rience of life and the world developes in all, however dif- 
ferent tendencies of thought and temperament may be. 
That mutual resemblance which springs from loss of pur- 
ity of feeling, and from greater or less submission to and 
acquiescence in things as they are. But Mignon stands 
apart from all this. The world has touched her heart and 
left there the bitterness of a longing, and the pain of a sep- 
aration, but it has not touched her soul. She is" isolated in 
altitude of character as in nativity. She stands apart, too, 
in the self-containment of a spirit sufficient unto itself. 
Burdened as her child's heart is with a weight too oppres- 
sive and too heavy for its inexperience and its age, it yet 
does not seek relief and help in external things, but rather 
it turns to its own great depths, wherein it feels not alone 
the majesty, the ennobling dignity of love, but feels as well 
the wonder of its own self-revelation, which it deems the 
tokens of a world beyond and above itself. She is of the 
spiritual and all that the spiritual means, not of the mental 
or the worldly. " Reason," she says, '* is cruel, the heart 
is better." And herein is Mignon's singularity ; for she is 
a child in years, and self-containment, self-resource, the 
spirit's self-oblivion in its own unfathomable depths is not 
childlike. For to a child the soul's sustaining as its awak- 
ening powers seem to be without it, and however deeply 
it be thrilled with love or joy, it unconsciously thinks them 
dependent on the external world, and it lives continually 
seeking to feel itself in harmony with the external : of the 
internal it neither cares nor knows. But Mignon knows ; 
her strong, powerful soul instinctively feels its own truth ; 
she is one in whom the spiritual vision precedes the open- 
ing of the eyes of the understanding. Differently from 
most of us she knows herself before she knows the world. 
The thought which studiously weaves its parti-colored 
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web is not hers, but hers is love's flashing insight and 
love's wondrous vision, hers is love's discerning subtleness 
of sympathy to which the refinement of the intellect is 
eyeless and coarse, opening in its blinded groping the very 
wound it seeks to heal. And so music is the expression of 
her inclinations and her feelings. For to the spirit's great- 
ness, words are shallow, feeble, fruitless things ; but music 
in its vast expanse holds all thought, all feeling, all expe- 
rience, the past, the present, the future, in a countless 
imaged unity. 

Far from childlike, too, is she in the emotions which she 
cherishes in her soul. She does not comprehend the 
meaning, the significance of passionate love. She is left to 
struggle with a mighty power in her own bosom, of which 
she knows nothing but its resistless strength. But she 
daes not struggle, because it seems to her the heritage of 
nature, a process and a growth in which to ask the acqui- 
escence of heart or mind would be as vain as to ask of the 
swelling bud its blossom, of the brown meadow of the 
winter, its glory of the summer. For unconsciously had 
Wilhelm sown in her bosom the seed of passion, and 
the love of a woman was bursting the heart of a child. 
But her passion could not transform into its own likeness 
the strength, the sweetness of her unselfish devotion to 
the man whose life determined her life. She obtrudes it 
not upon him. She expresses it only by a clinging care. 
Her jealousy and the biting pain of neglect she consumes 
in a noble silence. That envy and bitterness of spirit 
which are the reaction of passion she is alien to, or if they 
creep and crawl intrusively into her soul, she casts them 
out, and shows to her master and protector only the deep 
affection of gratitude. But he, swayed hither and thither, 
as the wind sways the leaf, by vague fluctuating emotions 
which have no stability because they have not found their 
definite outward manifestation, neither underst?inds nor 
comprehends. He sees in her the child while she feels 
only the woman. Silent, changeable yet self-controlled, 
self-willed yet obedient to that inner voice which bids her 
recognize the beauty and the dignity of the love which is 
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swelling within her faster than the life expands to meet it, 
she perhaps symbolizes that deepest love which, dwelling 
in the childlike heart wraps up in itself maturity of souL 
But perhaps she symbolizes more. For Goethe's thought 
is protean, and enfolds many a meaning. In it lies both 
the created and the creative. In it as in a vast deep pool 
one sees at first dimly, but more and more clearly, the up- 
pouring springs of life. Is not the Wilhelm Meister but 
a metaphor wherein tendencies of spirit are manifested in 
character? Wilhelm himself typifies the insufficiency of 
impulse, and how yielded to in its fluctuating vagueness it 
unwittingly turns generosity of purpose and aim into ruth- 
less and selfish sacrifice of others and blots out that calmer 
intellectual insight, that quiet eye of the mind which, un- 
changed from within, can alone pierce down into the great 
heart of the great world and see there in clarity and truth 
its thousand stranded relations. Our mutability must be 
made firm in the immutability, our finity in the infinity 
of spiritual laws exterior to us, which do not change as 
\sre change, which bestow their own greatness and might 
upon us if we seek and search for them. 

And what, then, does Mignon typify ? Surely not the 
futility of spiritual reverence or the weakness of spiritual 
love. In these, in their muteness, their mystery, she may 
be but the exemplification of that loftiest truth which 
Goethe taught, that " the highest cannot be revealed in 
words,** but rather that they can find their strength neither 
in a longing nor a vain regret, neither in the past nor the 
future, but that down through the present must they send 
their myriad branching roots into that divinity which 
underlies the commonplace. That the deep, deep hunger 
of the soul which can find no satisfaction and no peace, 
hampers and cramps the soul's developing power, and 
at length with its horrible throttling grasp stifles the 
spirit which gave it birth. For Mignon in her heart's 
silent mystery sees as in a dream the bright beckoning 
images of the future, and as too often, not in dreams but 
in reality, they slowly fade away into the shoreless night. 

William P. Aiken. 
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EVANESCENCE. 

Not fairer are the rosy hues of morning 

Than youth's fond beauties glowing in thy cheek, 

Nor eyes of angels ever smile more softly 

Than those thy soul- thoughts speak. 

Yet dream not that these charms can last forever, 

Nor in ephemeral graces place thy trust, 

For that bright gem upon thy bosom sparkling 

Will shine when thou aft dust. 

G, H, Danfortk, 
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THE FOURTH DORY. 

THE Lucy Orton, banker, cleared from Gloucester in 
December, 186-, and after encountering much rough 
weather, began fishing on the fifth day out. The second 
day following the glass fell rapidly, and in consequence 
the men were ordered to fish near the schooner. About 
noon snow began to fall, but not in sufficient quantity to 
alarm the men. At three o'clock a tremendous snow- 
squall struck the vessel and hid her completely from the 
boats. There were seven men out at the time, in four 
dories. Fog horns were immediately sounded on board 
the Lucy, and three of the boats succeeded in reaching 
her, although with extreme difficulty. The remaining 
dory was the smallest of the four and contained but one 
man, Omri Case, a Nantucketer. Case was a young and 
vigorous fellow, and it was hoped that he might live to be 
picked up. He was fishing directly to leeward of the 
schooner before the squall struck her, and got up his 
kedge at once as it came down. The squall was violent 
enough to make it impossible for Case to hold his own 
against it, and he could do nothing but keep the dory 
head-on to the seas. Later in the day, when the puff had 
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blown itself out, the wind changed and blew steadily from 
the northeast, making for a while a very ugly cross sea. 
During that whole night Case never stopped pulling, gain- 
ing nothing against the gale, but at least keeping the dory 
afloat and himself from perishing of the cold. As the 
night wore on, what with the cold and solitude and the 
strain of rowing, he sank into a kind of lethargy, but with- 
out losing his slow and regular stroke. When at length 
morning came and with the light Case began to shake his 
benumbed senses into action the dull hopelessness which 
had settled upon him gave way to a more vigorous and 
cheerful feeling. The sun was breaking through the 
clouds of the horizon, and tinging with color the foam 
as a wave broke here and there. The wind had gone 
down just before dawn, and the snow must have stopped 
falling some time before, for there was very little in the 
boat. As Case caught sight of the bright disk of the sun 
he rose, shook free with difficulty his stiflFened hands from 
the oars and with much effort contrived to stand upright 
on the middle thwart. There was of course no land in 
sight, and Case had known that there would be none, yet 
he resented it peevishly. It was a favorable sign that he 
could get up any temper at all about it, and he felt it to be 
so himself. By the brighter light of the rising sun he 
made a careful examination of the horizon from his posi- 
tion on the thwart, in spite of the danger of falling over- 
board from the pitching dory. There was nothing in 
sight, but he knew that he was in the track of ships, and 
there was every prospect that there would be. Matters 
were looking decidedly brighter, and stimulated by the 
sunlight and the hope of rescue, he began to regain confi- 
dence in himself and in his luck. At the same time he 
became conscious of a ravenous hunger. Unfortunately 
there was nothing eatable in the dory but a very large 
skate, and Case had not yet reached a point at which raw 
fish becomes desirable. 

As the morning wor.e on, the cold moderated so much 
that Case was no longer forced to keep in motion. He 
drew his oars into the boat and addressed himself to the 
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care of his bruised and frozen hands. • But the intense 
strain of the night began to tell upon him, now that he was 
out of immediate danger, and it was not long before h^ 
was nodding and then asleep. A roll of the dory, sharper 
than common, threw him violently against the side, and 
he started up with the conviction strong upon him that a 
vessel was in sight. Again and again during the day he 
fell into a short sleep, waking as often with the agonizing 
fear that his chance of safety had gone by him while he 
slept. So the day passed, and the second night came on 
with the horizon still unbroken. 

Case was sunk in one of these snatches of troubled and 
unnatural sleep just as the sun was setting. As he roused 
himself his eye fell on the half human face of the great 
skate as it stood upright, frozen to the stern thwart. The 
red light of the sun struck full upon it as the dory rose on 
a wave, and to the overstrained senses of the weary sailor 
the thick lips seemed to be muttering and mumbling. He 
turned his face away from the fish toward the water. The 
side of the boat seemed at a vast distance, and the water 
stretched away till he shrank back from the terrible infin- 
ity. The lips were still moving as he turned to the skate 
again, and there was somewhere a chime of wonderful 
deep-toned bells keeping time to the song that the skate 
was now chanting. Out of the infinite distance some one 
was gliding towards him ; and it was his wife. She was 
come to him, was beside him, and at the instant she was 
herself no longer, but his bitterest enemy. And they two 
sank through the green water and fell down — down — for 
ages of time and lay dead at the bottom. Then he burst 
away from his dead body and from the weight of the sea 
that was upon him, and being parted from his body was 
naked and shrivelled with the cold, and warmed himself 
in a great red flame, amid the ringing din of hammers, and 
through the din sounded the measured beat of the anthem 
they sang when he was married. Then he was walking in 
fields of waving grain, and came, as he walked, to his own 
home, and as he put his hand upon the latch, the fields 
were overwhelmed by the rushing sea, and he was wrest- 
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ling with the sk^te that was no skate, but his own self, 
drowned. It wound its horrible arms about him and laid 
its hideous cheek against his own, his dead self clinging to 
himself alive. Then again his wife came to him and he 
overcame the dreadful thing and tore it limb from limb. 
And each limb mocked him as he threw it into the sea, 
and the whole sea was filled with the likeness of his dead 
self. Then all things were swallowed up in a terrible gray 
cloud, and the horror of desolation came upon him, and 
the cloud throbbed with the beating of his heart. After 
a long time the horror left him, and he saw again the sea 
and the dory, and the great skate frozen to the thwart, and 
he knew somehow that living men were near him. Then 
he stood up in the dory and turned himself, and there was 
a huge white bird hovering over him, and as it stooped at 
him he tried to throw himself into the sea ; but men caught 
him and held him back. Then he thought they were his 
enemies and struck at them, cursing and crying out, till 
the gray cloud swallowed them up. Then many lights 
drove away the cloud and he lay in a bed, and knew that 
he was in a little space, for its smallness weighed upon 
him. Then there was a great blank, till he thought that 
devils came out of the blackness and hurried him on with 
a terrible clanging of the bells and the sound of hammers 
on the anvil. And before him went the presence of his 
wife, guarding him, and behind the great skate muttered 
and mumbled wickedly. And at last they laid him in a 
bed, and the lights shone brightly, and he knew that he 
was safe and happy. So he lay, while slowly there came 
over him a feeling that he knew the place that he was in. 
And as he tried to understand he fell gently asleep, and 
was awakened as gently by the warm kiss of his wife, and 
opened his eyes, and saw her standing as near to him in 
life as the thought of her had been close to him in the 
agony of his delirium. Gifford Pinchot, 
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GEORGE HERBERT. 

ANY historical sketch of English literature will gener- 
ally at least mention the "holy Mr. Herbert," per- 
haps quote a few lines from " Virtue," or even cite another 
passage or two which it thinks worth the mention, notice 
his enviable good fortune in having Isaak Walton for his 
biographer, and devote the few more lines which it has 
reserved for him to a merciless and evidently very self- 
satisfactory exposure of his crimes in versifying. To envy 
the love of the honest Isaak is not strange ; that his life 
appeared so beautiful to one, to whom he was a "stranger 
as to his person," is in itself a eulogy. 

Did you ever see Mr. Doyce's painting of George 
Herbert ? When the artist put a guitar by his side and 
laid a rod and basket against the tree, he may have partly 
told us why Isaak Walton loved so well the poet of Bemer- 
ton. And then he made the spire of Salisbury Cathedral 
rise over the trees in the distance ; just far enough, per- 
haps, for Herbert, who sits pensively by a pretty meadow 
brook, to hear a few notes of that beloved organ. It is a 
picture well worth remembering when we find ourselves 
thinking of a sad-faced, sickly youth, who was disappointed 
in his hopes at court and retired to a secluded country 
parish to write on " Affliction " and " Sighs and Groans," 
and cover here and there a beautiful thought under a heap 
of tangled metaphor and rough metres. No, George 
Herbert lived a full, well-rounded life, and no more marked 
was his purity and holiness than his deep learning and 
ready wit and attractive personal bearing. He might 
easily have shone in court life, for he whom Pembroke 
" loved less for being a kinsman than for his virtue and 
learning," and whom King James "took to be the jewel 
of his university," would not have been long in finding 
new steps to honor where old ones failed him. Nor in 
more practical matters would he have lost his way. His 
mind was big with worldly wisdom, and the quiet atmos- 
phere of Bemerton did not choke its expression. There is 
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a world of sound sense and stimulating exhortation in the 
** Church Porch " that marks a breadth of comprehension 
and gives it a real Shakespearean ring. 

" Art thou a magistrate ? then be severe ; 
If studious, copy fair what time hath blurred. 
Redeem Truth from its jaws ; if soldier 
Chase brave employments with a naked sword 
Throughout the world. Fool not, for all may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious life or grave." 

He exhorts to a methodical life : 

" Houses are built by rule and commonwealths. 
Entice the trusty sun, if that you can. 
From his ecliptic line ; beckon the sky. 
Who lives by rule then keeps good company." 

He gives an instance in this work of the practical edu- 
cation of his earlier life when he directs the most pointed 
suggestions to the spendthrift nobility of the day ; and we 
almost shudder a few pages farther on to find the " Coun- 
try Parson ** drawing up a code of practical maxims for 
the gaming table. Yes, he had seen life. We feel it on 
every page of that single poem whose good sense has just 
the honest, earnest ring, and whose appeals have that 
enlivening force that marks a mind schooled in experience 
and a heart full of feeling. 

It may seem strange to find Francis Bacon dedicating 
his translations to Herbert and submitting proofs of his 
writings to the poet's approval. But read over the poem 
on " Man " a time or two and remember when it was 
written. The poet's intellectual vision peers into the years 
to come, and he feels the pulsations of forces that are still 
latent. He more than catches a foregleam of scientific 
triumphs. His mind ranges through space and time, and 
he beholds man's complex nature interwoven with all the 
forces of the Universe : 

" Man is all symmetry 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 

And all to all the world besides. 
Each part may call the farthest brother ; 

For head witli foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides/' 
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*' Man is one world and hath another to attend him." 

It is full of really inspiring thought, and we feel no less 
its force when, at the end, the poet turns his eyes upward 
with the simple prayer, — 

" Since then, my God, Thou hast 
So brave a palace built, O dwell in it." 

Somewhere I have seen that Herbert's range of vision 
and feeling was cramped by his indifference to Nature. If 
he had not felt the spell of her charms and heard very 
clearly the voices of her "various language,*' his own 
"Sweet Day,*' which alone would have given him an 
enduring name, would never have been written. The 
single touch in another place, 

" As flowers depart 
To see their mother-root when they have blown," 

is enough to repel the criticism ; while if we look farther 
we find his whole poem on " Providence ** crowded with 
pointed illustrations from her world. 

But as tempting as it is for an admirer of Herbert to 
gladly meet all such charges on their own ground, it is 
only opposing an evil to an evil. In the face of the gen- 
tleness and purity of that life and character, and more, in 
the face of the history and publication of his poems, carp- 
ing criticism must stop her mouth. " That little book ** 
which told the story of the "many spiritual conflicts 
which had passed betwixt God and his soul,** which told 
the hopes, the disappointments and the revelations that 
had come into his life, was to be given to the world only 
on the condition that his friend should think that it might 
" turn to the advantage of any dejected, poor soul ;** and 
such a book were better closed to us than that we should 
open it only to ridicule its sometime rude simplicity. 

" Put yourself in sympathy with the feelings and sur- 
roundings of your author.'* Since the days of Philip Sydney 
few literary criticisms have failed to ring their changes on 
this primal thought; and perhaps as long as literary 
criticisms are written, their authors will as systematically 
work on this principle, with the majority of their readers 
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almost as systematically working away from it. With the 
student of Herbert, however, this should not be a hard 
command. His humanity touches us everywhere and 
particularly in the experiences of his early life. It may be 
an open question whether he hailed the opening of court 
life, through his orator's post at Cambridge, as a possi- 
bility for great usefulness, or only a chance for self- 
advancement. But it is very evident that he went through 
the necessary preliminaries of the courtier's career in con- 
sistent conformity to the customs of the day, flitting about 
in that true butterfly existence, while now in polished 
eulogy or strong reason, now before the curtain or in the 
drawing-room, with a nice adjustment of scholarship, grace 
and flattery, he won the affections of James. And when 
the brightening hopes of a position of high trust, on which 
he had set his heart, were dashed to the ground by the 
death of his patron and his two most powerful allies, the 
blow almost overcame him. As we appreciate the great- 
ness of this disappointment will we realize the intensity of 
the struggle of mind through which he at that time passed. 
And let us remember that when he emerged from that 
conflict, beautiful in the strength of his new-formed purpose, 
it was not to rise on wings into an aerial existence, where 
earth-born mortals cannot follow. It was to put out again 
into the sea of life, only now with a stouter ship, a more 
certain destiny and a truer course. He carried into his new 
life all his talents and his learning, but now only as tools to 
execute his nobler ends. He carried with him, too, all his 
human nature, but a stronger hand now controlled it. 

** My stuflf is flesh, not brass ; my senses live." 

To be sure he looked back regretfully on his enjoyment 
of the " empty, imaginary, painted pleasures of court life ;** 
but I cannot but be glad that these same " empty, imagin- 
ary, painted pleasures" once had their attraction for 
George Herbert. I am the more willing to listen to the 
" Country Parson " when I know that he was once passion- 
ately fond of dress and proud of his family ; and for this 
same reason I like to believe that preconceived Platonic 
love had no more than its fair share of influence in indue- 
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ing Jane Danvers to " change her name to Herbert three 
days after their first interview/* 

With this last incident we enter that period of his life, 
where modest Isaak Walton conscientiously hesitates with 
his narrative and declares that only the eloquence of a 
Chrysostom can fittingly tell the rest. In his own artless 
pages that follow, whose simplicity marks the highest elo- 
quence, we may find our best guide to the scenes of these 
later years. Nor is it impossible, when once we have 
grown familiar with them, that we may often, in mental 
excursions, fall in with our poet in one of his walks to 
Salisbury, and afterwards in the remembrance of that 
fellowship, find ourselves, like the farmers in Bemerton's 
fields, reverently staying our work when we **hear Mr. 
Herbert's Saint's-bell ring to prayers.** 

In this spirit the discord of halting meter will not jar as 

unpleasantly upon our ear, while our mind will much more 

easily bear with, if indeed it does not gladly follow those 

flights of fancy, which to an unsympathetic reader have 

sometimes appeared so grotesque. Whatever view we 

may take, we need to avoid the impression that Herbert 

was exclusively a poet of the Church of England. While 

there is much, especially in his more figurative writings, 

that appeals with peculiar force to her communicants, his 

own creed was catholic and his best poetry universal. The 

intrinsic value of that poetry and the striking features, 

w^hich will impress every reader, have hardly been touched 

upon. It should be our desire to go beneath and beyond 

them. It was by that sympathetic appreciation of the 

spirit that breathes in every line, that Cowper could 

attribute to the author of the *• Temple " such a powerful 

influence on his own spiritual growth, while in our day 

we find Mr. Ruskin, in a grateful tribute to those who 

have best guided his thought, placing the pastor of 

Bemerton by the side of Wordsworth, Helps, Dante and 

Carlyle. When we too have known him we may be as 

grateful for his friendship. He has much to tell us, and 

perhaps the closer we must draw to hear his voice, the 

more precious will be the message which it bears. 

Lewis S. Welch, 
i6 
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THE HERMIT. 

{As told by Quintus ArriuSy the Praetor.) 

We crossed the Rhaetian mountains, dipped our spears 

In the sources of the Danube, and beyond, 

Girt by a mighty forest thick with gloom 

And ghastly silence, found a wondrous man 

Whose hair and beard, a grizzly waterfall. 

Poured round and clothed him. Questioned then, he told 

His story, longer than I tell it here. The moss 

Dripped round him, and a cavern loomed behind. 

" Twice twenty years since, I did climb across 
The barriers of the world, and dropped myself, 
Like a sick eagle with his plumage drenched. 
In this hushed corner of the universe. 
I fled away with blood upon my hands, 
My mother's long-drawn wailing in my ears, 
Her white face ever near me, with hurt eyes 
And scattered hair. 

The Umbrian hills, 
Fragrant with orchards, saw my birth. A boy 
I laughed among their dapcing streams, and soon 
Went south to Rome. My father held high place 
Beside the emperor. Sooth, 'twas good to hunt 
The Christians through Rome's tortuous under-world 
And bring them to the circus, where they fed 
The hungry lions' mouths and hungrier eyes 
Of Rome's vile populace. Come to Rome, I plunged 
Among her revelers, feasted and made love. 
Aye, played the soldier, too, once crossed to Spain 
And slew some famished savages because 
They paid no tribute, having naught, became 
In sooth a noble Roman. 

Time passed on. 
The hidden Christians waxed in numbers, grew 
Too many for the lions. Caesar sought 
To wash his royal hands from stain of blood 
That might grow hot in kindred veins. So washed, 
And threw his washings on my father's head 
And turned back to his baths and dancing girls. 
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• 'Twas evening, and we paced the atrium, saw 

The fountains in the court-yard rise and shoot 
Their fragile rainbows in the air ; below, 
The Oreads sloped their white limbs in the foam. 
How very still it seemed ! 

But suddenly 
A crash of arms rolled through the colonnades. 
A voice calm, cold and measured : " Caesar wills 
O citizen, you die." His muffled groan. 
My mother's cry I heard, and all was still. 
They slew him and she died. 

With knotted heart 
One night I crossed the palace shadows, crept 
To Caesar's chamber, stabbed him, and so fled 
By dark and glimmering wastes, clomb moonlit hills 
And plunged in deadly valleys, feeling naught 
But the wild grief that wrenched me. On ! still on ! 
To northward ever, thinking but to pass 
Beyond the track of men, outside of all. 

Twice twenty years have left their peace with me. 

The shadows of the world make inward light, • 

And I have come to see things newly, know 

That life is but a finger-touch of God. 

We live as in a rift of time, a droop 

Of Saturn's eyelids. Yea, we are a dream, 

A passing thought across the eternal brow 

That broods unending, and before whose eyes 

The worlds take shape, grow cold and wheel away. 

The universe throngs thick with shapes unseen 
Yet half-discerned ; from caverns of the earth 
And limitless recesses of the air 
Long troops of shadows pass before mine eyes 
In hours grown tense with solitude. Some move 
Like ghostly pillars of the cloud, and some 
With vast expanse of blackened brows, and eyes 
That make the night look faded ; all my life 
Has grown to vision and ye too in part 
Seem vision : pass and mingle with your own. 

His voice died out in mutterings in his beard. The air 
Shook into whispers, and we stole away 
Through twilight avenues and arches, last 
Emerged and saw the Danube at our feet. 

Arthur Willis Colton. 
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PROMETHEUS AND lO. 

THERE is for the student no more suggestive subject 
than the religious conceptions which men of other 
times and races have formed concerning that fundamental 
and life-giving principle without which no religion can 
ever permanently exert a power for good upon its de- 
votees, and which found its highest expression in the life 
of the founder of our faith ; the principle of self-sacrifice 
and love. Self-renunciation, the voluntary assumption of 
the burdens due to the weakness and folly and sin of 
others, the infliction of pain and suffering on the undeserv- 
ing that we may be free, these are the motives which have 
ever proved most potent and universal in their influence 
on the hearts of men ; the story of their applications em- 
braces all that is noblest in the past, all that stirs us most 
deeply in history, in fiction and in song ; and it is through 
these alone that we may rise to our grandest and fullest 
development. 

The best and perhaps the only adequate embodiment 
of this principle which has descended to us from Greek 
literature is to be found in the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 
It seems at first sight remarkable that upon a people 
gifted with an innate susceptibility to beauty far more 
keen than has ever characterized any other nation, this 
most lofty and most beautiful idea should have made so 
little impression as to leave us but a single play into 
which it enters as the motive power. But their adherence 
to the traditional themes was so close that they never left 
the narrow range of subjects, which indeed presented such 
opportunities for the display of the workings of the mighty 
forces which they loved to typify ; and even in the Prome- 
theus it was the strife between the Titan and the new 
monarch of the Gods which appealed to the Greeks, 
rather than the thought which presents itself most strik- 
ingly to modern eyes. 

It is most unfortunate that we should have preserved 
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to us only the Prometheus Bound from the trilogy of 
which it is certain that it formed the second play, for 
without the conclusion which constitutes the key to the 
writer's purposes we can only hazard a guess at the ulti- 
mate solution of the riddle, and so dubious are the signs 
which we can discover to guide us in our search that we 
are obliged to confess ourselves unable to arrive at any 
decisive result. The question must always remain in dis- 
pute whether Prometheus is eventually vindicated and 
rises triumphant through his sufEerings, or is at last 
brought to see that his rebellion against the power of 
Zeus was the hasty and misguided action of one who, see- 
ing a truth that was only half a truth, sought in his self- 
strength to thwart the purposes of the all-wise God and 
remove the present ill that was to bring future good. The 
latter conclusion is indeed apparently contrary to the 
whole spirit of the Prometheus Bound, where the sym- 
pathy is entirely on the side of Prometheus, and Zeus ap- 
pears as an arbitrary and cruel tyrant. But we know that 
such a treatment was often adopted in order to heighten 
the effect of the final development, and when we take into 
consideration the deeply religious nature and strong per- 
sonal piety of Aeschylus it seems at least not improbable 
that this was the author's design. 

But such a view detracts in naught from the nobility of 
Prometheus. He becomes to us a type of those who, see- 
ing the pain and suffering about them through which 
alone the divine will may work to its fulfillment, and en- 
countering the conflict between piety and apparent duty, 
choose to obey the latter rather than the former. Not even 
to him, the Foreknower, is it given to enter into and share 
in, the all comprehensive plans which only the infinite 
wisdom which gave them birth can grasp. His is the 
error of distrust of that love, upon which even the wisest 
of us must sometimes be content to rest in absolute and 
unquestioning obedience, recognizing the hand even when 
the face is hid behind dark clouds. The error, I have said ; 
we are loath to call it by a harsher name, for there is in 
this deliberate defiance of the Supreme power for the sake 
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of the weak and helplessly suffering a heroism so daring 
and devoted as to hush for the time being all criticism in 
admiration. Yet the laws which the divinity have ordained 
are not with impunity to be made void ; and the bold med- 
dler lies bound with adamantine fetters in a storm-swept 
gorge of Mount Caucasus, where he endures his penalty 
with the same proud courage and unflinching strength. 

There is in the introduction of lo into the story a depth 
of meaning which does not at first appear, and which is 
quite lost on the supposition that Prometheus is in the 
right and Zeus in the wrong ; a fresh confirmation of the 
view of the true meaning of the play which has been set 
forth, for surely so large a portion of the tragedy would 
never have been given up to an incident having no more 
intimate connection with the main theme than to furnish 
an intimation of the manner in which the release of 
Prometheus was to be accomplished. The sufferings of 
Prometheus and lo are complementary. Prometheus un- 
dergoes the punishment brought upon himself by his 
audacity in behalf of others, which he receives not merely 
with fortitude but with defiance ; lo is the wretched and 
innocent victim by whose sufferings the salvation of man- 
kind is to be wrought. She is the recognition of that 
mysterious law which has held good for each step in the 
progress of the race, that all advance is at the expense of 
pain and sorrow, even as each new life is born into the 
world with woe and travail. In the play before us, indeed, 
she serves to increase the indignation which we feel 
against Zeus, by whose gross and cruel lust she has been 
thus shamefully maltreated. The real significance appears 
to us only as we bear in mind that it was thus, and thus 
alone, that in a distant generation was to come Herakles, 
the benefactor of mankind, through whom Prometheus 
should at length find deliverance from his torture and be 
reconciled once more to the sovereign of the gods, no 
longer the hateful despot bending all things to his harsh 
and merciless will, but the benign and omniscient king 
whose all-seeing wisdom works through all things to the 
perfect good. Herbert A. Smith, 
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THE ESMADURA PASS. 

YES, Sefior, it was a very happy day. The birds twit- 
tered ; the sunshine sparkled ; the brook rippled, and 
all was glad. And Margarita was glad, too. It was 
Easter Even ; and on the holy Sabbath she was to be 
married and then, besides, Juan was to stop that morning 
on his way to the valley. But I have not yet told thee of 
Juan. Alas ! my old mind is forgetful and loves only to 
think of the happy times when he first climbed over the 
mountain and saw my Margarita. Why need I say that 
he loved her ? All the young men of the hills loved her 
and quite uselessly, too. She would have none of them — 
only Juan. And him she had scarcely seen for weeks, for 
his old mother was very fretful if he left her, and then 
— thou knowest, Seiior, how it is with old people. But 
that day he was coming. Margarita fairly danced with 
joy and when, with a little laugh and a little song, she 
opened the door to let in the sunlight, it seemed to greet 
her with a smile as gay as her own. It was a pretty sight 
to watch her standing there, shading her eyes with her 
brown hand and looking over the hill toward Juan*s home. 
In a moment I saw her, I sitting here in my big chair, spring 
forward and clap her hands. I knew well, then, that she 
had seen him and I strained my old eyes, too, for he was 
a splendid fellow, as tall, and bold, and fiery as any lord in 
all Leon. 

All the day seemed brighter when he had come — and 
they were laughing and chattering of their new home and 
all the rest'. So bright, indeed, that Juan had almost for- 
gotten his errand in the valley, and when he did remember 
it — por Dies I but I laughed to see how sad he looked. 
It was only through the Esmadura Pass and back on the 
morrow. And yet his face was very mournful when he 
put his arms about her and bade her farewell. Then we 
noticed, for the first time, that the big black clouds were 
rolling up over the sun. The birds stopped twittering ; 
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the brook scarcely stirred ; all seemed still and quiet. 
Suddenly the lightning flashed and the low rumble of 
thunder came to us. A smile broke over Margarita's sor- 
rowful face. " Ah ! Dost see, Juan. The thunder comes 
to keep thee with us. Thou canst not go through the 
Esmadura to-day." Juan laughed. What did he care for 
the storm, he said, and turned to go. " But, Juan," cried 
my little girl, ** thou canst not go. Dost thou not know 
what dreadful things await thee there, during the storm ? 
— Thou dost not. Alas ! thou art but a simpleton. 
Listen." For Juan, thou knowest, came from the other 
side of the mountain and scarcely knew our traditions. 
But I will tell thee the tale as she told it to him, standing 
with her arms about his neck and giving such a pretty, 
frightened look behind her, when she spoke of the spirits. 
** They say that the good Pelayo, when he was fleeing from 
the Moorish host, once took refuge, during a storm, under 
the great rock by the spot where the pathway crosses the 
stream — dost thou remember it? — for the stream was 
swollen wider than a man could leap. But soon the Moors 
came up with him, and Pelayo, finding no escape, drew 
his sword and struck the leader dead, and then, seeing 
their number was great, turned and ran and made a great 
leap across the stream. Then the foremost Moors tried 
the leap, too, but God*s angels helped them not, and they 
fell into the rushing stream and were whirled away. And, 
during a storm, our people will never pass the spot, for 
they say that then their spirits rise by the bridge and, if 
any pass, hurl him into the stream, praying to their 
prophet that he may be of the kin of Pelayo." 

But Juan was a bold lad and scorned such oldwives* 
tales, besides, the new jacket must be bought for the wed- 
ding. Then, Sefior, the tears sprang to my eyes as I saw 
her clasp his hands and cry piteously, " Oh ! Juan, Juan, 
my own, thou must not go. My heart tells me thou art 
not safe." Her pleading was in vain. With one kiss, he 
broke away from her and ran down the path until the 
driving rain hid him from our sight. And, oh ! Madre de 
Dios I how Margarita wept and moaned. It seemed to 
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me that her sobbing and the wild roar of thunder 
would break my poor old head. I tried to laugh 
at her, I tried to comfort her, but poor-spirited com- 
fort it was, for my heart misgave me. I am an old 
man and easily moved, and Margarita — yes, she is the 
light of my eyes. But the sad afternoon at last 
came to a close. The thunder died away ; the lightning 
ceased. Slowly the clouds broke apart and showed us 
the red sun going down in a blaze of light. Truly, it 
seemed to me as if the blessed Lord was giving us a good- 
night benediction — a holy message that all was well, and I 
turned to show Margarita. Ah ! Sefior, I know now 
that we read a sign as our heart tells us, for she was there 
by my side, quite still, and murmuring to herself in a low 
voice : " T is he ; 't is he. Look — the gates of paradise are 
opening for him. O, Holy Mother, rest his soul in peace.*' 
All through the long night I could hear her calling for 
him and sobbing as though her poor little heart waa 
broken, and I wept, too, Sefior, for I loved Juan, and my 
little girl's trouble was like my own. After a long, long 
while the morning came again — the blessed Easter Morn- 
ing that was to have been so happy — ^and Margarita crept 
sadly down to the open door and waited. Although she 
seemed to have seen his soul pass through* the clouds, yet 
she waited at the door, shading her eyes with her hand 
and looking so like the morning before ; but her face, por 
Dios ! so thin and drawn from her night of weeping. 
The sun went higher and higher, and still Juan did not 
come. By and by, when the church bells in the valley 
were ringing for the Vesper service, the neighbors arrived 
— a few whom we had bidden to the wedding — and when 
they heard, shook their heads and went quietly away. 
And good old Padre Jacinto looked very sad when he 
gave Margarita his blessing and tottered oflF. But of 
Juan ? Ah ! Sefior, thou mayst laugh, yet the spirits of 
the Esmadura can alone tell thee of him. And Margarita 
still looks for him. There, thou canst see her now by the 
door, looking, always looking, and now, dost see, she bows 
her head and murmurs, " Never, never.** 

Edward L, Parsons. 
17 
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NOTABILIA. 

The most satisfactory and brilliant season of foot-ball 
that this country has ever known has come to an end, and 
the championship is once more — ^by vote of the Conven- 
tion, as well as by play on the field — Yale's. To the revi- 
sion of the rules, the institution of the umpire, the public 
enlightenment as to the game, and to Harvard's unusually 
strong eleven, are due the brilliancy and smoothness of 
this fairs campaign. To an exceptionally faithful and 
hard working eleven under the management of a captain 
so energetic, skilful and ** brainy " are due the glorious 
victories over our two great antagonists in as fine and 
hard-fought games as have ever been played. The entire 
season was unprecedentedly free from bickerings among 
the colleges, as well as from rabid attacks by an ignorant 
press upon the " brutality " of the game. All matches 
were called promptly, were played without delays or dis- 
putes and were squarely won and lost. There was good 
feeling between all the elevens and slugging was hardly 
known. It seemed as if the millennium of foot-ball had 
come. But after all was over and the last game had made 
Yale the champion, there came a wail from Harvard ! 
" The referee had money on the game — he called time too 
soon in the first half — Corbin's play was unfair — Harvard 
should have had four more points and Yale six less — Har- 
vard had been cheated out of the game and would protest 
it ! " This was, of course, inexcusable discourtesy to Mr. 
Hancock, and in all respects decidedly contrary to that 
bearing of dignity and gentlemanly acceptance of defeat 
that we have come to look for from Harvard. But it was 
all irresponsible and excusable on the ground of bitter 
disappointment and chagrin. A few days later, however, 
the Advocate and the Crimson^ to the intense surprise of 
every Yale man, combined in an utterly unfounded and 
dastardly personal attack upon Yale's captain. Taking as 
a basis for their insulting language, a grossly perverted 
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newspaper report of Captain Beecher's speech at the din- 
jier of the Yale Alumni the night before the Princeton 
game, they drew their own unwarranted inferences from 
it, and then devoted columns to heaping upon him, in lan- 
guage the most unpardonable, charges of blustering, bul- 
lying muckerism for what he did not say, and to convict- 
ing the Yale Alumni of a lack of the first characteristics 
of gentlemen for listening to a speech that never was 
made. Having stated that they " paused for a reply," but 
at the same time warning Captain Beecher's friends that 
the only excuse for him — and presumably for the Alumni 
— would be that he was drunk, they proceeded with much 
self-satisfaction, to compare the Yale and Harvard stand- 
ards of conduct — stated and, as far as Yale went, origin- 
ated by, themselves — highly to the exaltation of the latter. 
The Crimsofiy " more in sorrow than in anger," even in- 
formed us that this disgraceful imaginary speech had 
hopelessly ruptured the bonds of good-feeling between 
Harvard and Yale. 



Now all this would be as comical as it is childish, and 
not at all worth taking notice of beyond the denial of the 
speech in the News, if it did not indicate so great and so 
unfortunate a falling away of the Advocate and Crimson 
from those best principles of college journalism that they 
themselves did so much to establish and which they have 
heretofore on the whole so well lived up to : the merely 
common-sense rule of never accepting newspaper reports 
of college affairs without verification ; the principle of 
holding a college paper bound by precisely the same laws 
of honor and of courtesy that bind its editors as indi- 
viduals ; and the principle that a man is not excused for the 
language of a blackguard because he is a student in one uni- 
versity, writing of another. It is that they have now in the 
most offensive way broken these principles, and that this act 
may have such vital and far reaching consequences, that 
make this matter worthy of serious attention. But it is 
possible for the Advocate and Crimson to minimize these 
consequences, and we can hardly believe that these two 
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old and respected papers, \}[i^ Advocate especially, can have 
fallen into hands of editors so unworthy of their pre- 
decessors as not to regret and atone for this offense against 
the decency of their papers. But if no apology or retrac- 
tion comes ; if they sanction their words by allowing them 
to stand uncorrected ; or if they add to them others of 
the same nature, then they will have undone for themselves 
what it has taken generations of former editors to do, they 
will have debased their own papers, put a reproach upon 
their university, and in the general college world have 
changed their influence — and it is no small or weak one — 
from the right side to the wrong. And the moral of this 
for us of Yale is, " remember the influence, the honor, the 
obligations of our own college press ! " 



Before the next appearance of the Lit. the Junior Class 
will have been called upon to elect the editors from their 
class. We will not go over all the old injunctions, but we 
would make a few requests of every member of the class. 

Don't go to the election unless you yourself have read 
the work of the candidates ! Do not let any personal con- 
siderations enter into your decision and vote. Look more 
closely at the quality than the quantity of the work, 
remarking especially the presence or absence of taste and 
literary judgment. The Lit. is struggling to rise to a 
much higher plane and with the class, in its election of the 
editors, rests to a great extent, its success or failure. 



Essays in competition for the Lit. Medal must be handed 
in at 183 Lyceum before midnight on Thursday, January 
5th. Each essay must be signed with a fictitious name, 
and be accompanied by an envelope bearing the author's 
real name. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

DOWN THE ROAD. 

We passed in silence down the road 
To where a narrow foot-path led 
Aslant the pasture-land, that showed 
The quivering heat of July's sun 
Against the hillsides green ahead. 

In silence, for the weeks had gone 
Unheeded in the happiness 
That comes of friendship's treasures won, 
Till all unmarked the time had come 
For separation, merciless. 

One moment by the path we stood, 
One moment lay her hand in mine, 
While sweeping o'er me like a flood 
The weeks, returning, lived again. 
And thrilled me like a chord divine. 

Unfound the words we strove to say ; 
A brief goodbye, a quivering look, 
Then turned we to our onward way 
Which, widening evermore since then, 
Each from the other further took. 

Yet though our paths still further bend 

Asunder, not as unfulfilled 

The promise of that day's sweet pain, 

For in my heart its angel-strain 

Still lingers, nor is ever stilled. h. a. s. 

What is the secret of Mr. Haggard's popularity ? Are 

we to believe with him that he has recognized and voiced a 
fresh development in fiction, that a new school has arisen, des- 
tined to overthrow all our preconceived notions of what is 
noblest and best in literature, which tells us that the novelist 
who strives to teach men something of truth and duty, and 
tenderness and love, is antiquated now, and that those books 
which, when read, have entered into our lives and there become 
an influence for good because, as we fondly thought, they were 
founded on the eternal truths which underlie and unite all 
human nature, are to exert that influence no more ? Can it be 
that the only function of fiction is to amuse ? Or shall we 
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think that literary discrimination is the exclusive heritage of 
the few, that popular approval counts for naught, unless indeed 
it counts for evil, and that Mr. Haggard's writings are to be 
classed with the common cheap literature of the day ? Or is 
he a protest and reaction against a realism, which, in its over- 
fidelity to the petty details and mannerisms of life repels men 
to seek relief from its monotony in sheer inventions and idle 
tales ? There is a truth so narrow that it becomes a falsehood 
because being only incidental and not a part of the truth which 
holds for all time, it passes away with changing circumstances ; 
a truth not of the soul but of the outward form. 

Nor is the mere story-teller without his place among us. To 
which one of us does there not come a time when we turn to 
forget the cares which burden us in an imaginary realm where 
there is no philosophy or thought, but mere sensation, where 
we may renew our childhood's acquaintance with tales of fairy 
land, and float in thought over earth and sea on enchanted 
carpets, or wander in Aladdin's treasure-cave ? And when we 
return from our harmless flight to the toil and cares of this 
work-a-day world, do we not bring back with us a renewed 
vigor and courage and a boyish elation of spirits that makes 
light of difficulties which before seemed insurmountable ? It 
is this place of story-teller which Mr. Haggard attempts to fill, 
and if he feels that this is his proper work we cannot quarrel 
with him for it. But even the story-teller is not exempt from 
the responsibility which holds good in every department of 
literature and indeed in every other department of human 
effort its well : the responsibility to do one's best in his chosen 
work. It is by this rule that we must judge Mr. Haggard. 
Has he fulfilled the responsibility incumbent upon him, to labor, 
not as the menial for his hire, but as the artist whose work is 
not a means, but an end ? If not, he has failed ; and the greater 
his ability the more wretched his failure. Talent can find no 
worthy incentive in any motive other than that which the work 
itself supplies. To descend to any other is to arrest develop- 
ment, and to take away forever the possibility of attaining to 
the best. It is when judged by these rules that we find Mr. 
Haggard deficient. Everywhere in his work we cannot fail to 
detect touches of an ability that we feel was capable of better 
things. But they are only touches ; and the pearls which 
should have been set in gold lie half hidden in the mire. h. a. s. 
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" Is literary discrimination the exclusive heritage of the 



few, and does popular approval count for naught — unless it 
be for evil ?" If we change the word heritage for possession — 
for literary taste is gained, not transmitted — we .think both of 
the above questions must be answered in the affirmative. The 
old charge against the critics that time has not hesitated to set 
aside their judgments, through the popular verdict of posterity, 
is undeniable. We cannot question that the voice of the peo- 
ple in the long run^ is infinitely the highest tribunal for all litera- 
ture. But if we mean by " popular approval," the enthusiastic 
reception of a book by the majority, at the time of its publica- 
tion, then we must shut our eyes and minds not to be too well 
convinced that this, as a criterion of literary excellence, is 
worse than worthless. When public libraries send out a dozen 
of the novels of Mr. Wilkie Collins to one of those of Mr. 
Thackeray, and one hundred of E. P. Roe's sentimental maun- 
derings to one of the romances of Nathaniel Hawthorne ; when 
by popular votes Mr. Longfellow is shown to be the most 
admired poet, and Shelley among the least so ; while Macaulay 
leads the historians ; when half a million people rush for 
"She" and "Jess" and "The Witch's Head," and Meredith 
and Hardy and James and Cable are in comparison drugs upon 
the market ; when the New York World is the most popular 
paper in the country, and Adonis the most popular play — under 
these circumstances it does not call for a classic taste to feel a 
very hearty contempt for the literary taste of the public of 
any community. And there is nothing pessimistic in this ; the 
community will be educated to a higher plane by the very 
writers whom it now slights. Collins and Roe and Haggard 
will not be the literary representatives of our day even ten 
years from now. The public in literature as in politics is at 
the given moment foolish, in the end, wise. But it is the minor- 
ity that instills by constant teaching into the majority the wis- 
dom. H. R. G. 

" None can be wroth that Trojans and well-greaved 



Achaeans should suffer long for such a woman." So said the 
sages of Troy, when Helen neared the tower where they sat in 
council, meditating on the fearful strife ; and with them the 
world has often turned its thought from the story of that strife 
to wonder at its cause. It is a marvelous bit of suggestive 
description, that single sentence, and is worth more than a pass- 
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ing study by those who couple a medium of standard meas- 
urements with a verbal photograph in their expressions of 
strength and beauty. Sometimes, *tis true, we need these tan- 
gible directions, not only when we think of human face and 
form, but also of their counterparts in Nature. There are 
those who can look into the depths of a winter sky and tell us 
what they see, who can listen to the voice of the sea and repeat 
its message, who can reproduce the mental impressions of 
mountains and valleys, of the hillside and the meadow. Gladly, 
I say, we often follow these guides. But there are times when 
all these forces escape the expression of tongue or pen ; not 
the less real, but rather the more powerful, though so subtile. 
Do you remember how Tolstoi's erratic young nobleman 
travels toward the land of the Cossacks ? There are changing 
skies and changing peoples, he passes from civilization almost 
into barbarism, yet there wakens within him little more than a 
curious interest. But while he is yet far from his journey's 
end, there is a suggestion of rugged immensities and snowy 
crests. The spectacle grows on his vision and thought. Other 
marked features dwindle into insignificance. Like a powerful 
personality " the mountains " force themselves on mind and 
spirit. Even while he meditates on all the strangeness about 
him, on characters and habits of life and philosophical principles, 
the old force again and again bears down on him and all expres- 
sion fails him. He can only say "the mountains." l. s. w. 

The publication of a new tragedy by Swinburne is an 

event of unusual interest and one that arouses our highest 
anticipations, since the author has taken so prominent a place 
among modern dramatic poets. And in " Locrine " there is 
nothing to disappoint our hopes nor any fall from his greatest 
excellence, although he has drawn his materials from the, to 
him, almost new field of the legendary history of early Britain. 
The drama is essentially that of a principle — the moral law of 
compensation — which he treats in a vigorous and powerful 
way, keeping it before our minds, like an indistinct and awful 
shadow, from the very first breath of suspicion in Gwendolen's 
mind to the final burst of vengeance : 

Woe worth thee, therefore, yea ! a sevenfold woe 
Shall God through us rain down on thee, Locrine. 

Every point is given the correct emphasis ; every line of action 
has its weight, and very skilfully is the terrible Nemesis of the 
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play thrown into clearer light by the pathetic tenderness of 
mother-love. It is in these various particulars of strength that 
we see the contrast between Swinburne and Lord Tennyson. 
As is more than ever shown by his latest tragedy, " The Prom- 
ise of May," the Laureate, in spite of all his gifts, lacks both 
the power of putting one into full sympathy with his drama 
and the power of bringing out vital points with distinctness, 
either by special emphasis or by contrast. Although his work 
has been conscientious and, it is understood^ his study of trag-^ 
edy most thorough, yet, unfitted by nature and by advancing 
years for that branch of creation, his genius has had, of neces^ 
sity, to pale before that of his younger rival. We feel more 
and more with each new tragedy of Swinburne that, in leaving 
that sphere in which he held the foremost position, Tennyson 
took a step hurtful to his own fame and almost without effect 
upon the advance of literature. e. l. p. 

The buccaneers and pirates of the old time have always 



held a place of absorbing interest in the attention of Americans. 
At first the pirates were in themselves the all-sufficient reason, 
and the intensity of the interest rose at times to a pitch that 
was painful in the extreme. Later on, the large part which 
these freebooters played in current American fiction, the vast 
number of floating legends concerning them, and especially 
the stories of the buried treasures of the notorious Kidd which 
are found all along our eastern sea-board have sustained the 
interest when the pirates, being dead and gone, could no longer 
do it for themselves. But to the general reader of to-day the 
pirate is nothing more than a semi-mythical person, with cer- 
tain well-established surroundings of rakish brigs and blood 
and mystery, but whose personal character varies from the high 
breeding and gallantry of Cooper^s Red Rover, to the boy-pirate 
of the dime novel. The pirate as a historical character has had 
little weight in our consideration of the subject, and it has 
remained for Howard Pyle to adopt a truer but not less roman- 
tic treatment of these men, who have been misrepresented, 
indeed, but scarcely slandered. His " Buccaneers and Maroon- 
ers of the Spanish Main," is at once a history of the general 
causes which made their existence possible, and a story of their 
most famous captains, and of the exploits which made them so. 
From Pierre le Grand, who signalized the beginning of their 
era by taking, with twenty-eight men in a jolly-boat, a ship 

18 
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whose crew outnumbered his, three to one, to the great Captain 
Morgan who captured Panama and did a thing that, for brilliant 
daring and persistent courage has perhaps never been surpassed ; 
the Spaniards were unable to withstand the utter recklessness 
of their courage. It is even related of one Proch Braziliano, 
that being taken by the Spaniards, he threatened them with the 
vengeance of his followers till they were glad to let him go. 

The Marooners were but degenerate followers of the Bucca- 
neers, and the only great genius among them all, was Blackbeard, 
who blockaded Charleston and made the people give him the 
medicines he was in need of. Captain Kidd is not recognized 
because of certain doubts which have arisen as to his character 
as a genuine pirate. 

Mr. Pyle is singularly fortunate in being a draughtsman as 
well as a charming writer, and the admirable drawings which 
he has added to the text have much to do with making clear 
what stamp of men the old freebooters were. It seems impos- 
sible for the imagination to surpass the reckless courage, the 
lust for gold, and the bloody cruelty of these men who forced 
themselves into history at the point of the knife. G. p. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Yale vs. Rutgers^ 
At the Field, November 5. Yale, 74 ; Rutgers, o. 

Yale vs. Crescents^ 
At the Polo Grounds, November 8. Yale, 68 ; Crescents, o. 

Yale vs. Wesleyan^ 
At the Field, November 12. Yale, 76 ; Wesleyan, 4. 

Yale vs. Princeton^ 
At the Polo Grounds, November 19. Yale, 12; Princeton, o, 
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Yale vs. Harvard^ 

At the Polo Grounds, November 24. Yale, 17 ; Harvard, 8. 
The result of this game gave Yale the championship. 



'88 Class Elections, 

For Orator, O. S. Isbell ; for Poet, F. P. SoUey ; for Statis- 
tician, J. H. Storer. 

Cross-country Race 

For the University Championship, won by Phelps) '87 ; Lloyd, 
'91, coming in second. 

St. PauPs Club Banquet. 

The second annual banquet of the St. Paul's Club at Red- 
cliff e*s was a very enjoyable affair. Covers were laid for fifty, 
and the members of the Club and their guests spent a delight- 
ful evening in stories and reminiscences of school life. The 
toasts were as follows : 

St. Paul's School, .... Chas. H. Ludington, '87 

Tho' lost to sight, to memory dear 
Thou ever wilt remain. 

Her Sister Schools H. W. Cooley, '88 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 

The New-Comers W. G. Noyes, '91 

I hold your dainties cheap, sir, but your welcome dear. 

The College Muse, O. S. Isbell, '88 

The heaven of poetry and romance still lies around 

us and within us. 

St. Paul's in Athletics, R. M. Hurd, 88 

The glories of the possible are ours. 

School Days, A. G. McClintock, '90 

My days unclouded as they pass. 

The Graduates, W. S. Brigham, '87 

His silver hairs 

Will purchase us a good opinion. 

The Championship H. W. Beecher, '88 

We must have bloody noses, and cracked crowns, 
and pass them current too. 
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Phi Beta Kappa Banquet, 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society celebrated the one hundred and 
eleventh anniversary of its founding by a banquet at Deibel's, 
December 5. Besides the active members, alumni from the 
Western Reserve, Trinity, Union, and Yale Chapters were 
present. The toasts were as follows : 

" The Phi Beta Kappa," Prof. Newton. 

" Our Motto," H. L. Stimson. 

" Linonia Hall," E. S. Farrington. 

" The Faculty," Prof. Peck. 

" A Fossil from the Tertiary," . . . H. G. Piatt. 

" The Yale Chapter," H. W. McCauley. 

" Our Graduates," W. Babcock. 

" Our Active Members," . . . . J. H. Behrends. 
" The Future," Irving Fisher. 

Bernard C. Steiner presided as toast-master. 

Chi Delta Theta. 

The following men have been elected from the senior class 
to form with the editors of the Lit. the society of Chi Delta 
Theta : Irving Fisher, E. W. Harter, O. S. Isbell, Alfred Ray- 
mond, W. H. Seward, Jr., F. P. Solley, H. L. Stimson, F. L. 
Woodward. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

A History of Elizabethan Literature. By George Saintsbury. London and 
New York : MacMillan & Co. $1.75. For sale by Peck. 

This book is intended to form the second volume of a comprehensive 
History of English Literature, to be divided into four periods, each one of 
which is to be undertaken by a writer who has made that period his particu- 
lar study. The first volume, on the Earliest Pefiod of English Literature^ 
will be written by Mr. Stopford Brooke, the volume dealing with the Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century, by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and that on Modem 
Literature by Professor Dowden. This list of names cannot fail to inspire 
the greatest confidence, and virtually assures in advance the value and suc- 
cess of this series. 

As to the book before us, it is worthy of very high commendation, and 
especially so because all the criticisms are derived from personal acquaint- 
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ance with the authors of whom he writes, and not from second-hand infor- 
mation. By this means and by preserving a sober and independent stand- 
point, careful, uniform and spirited criticisms are made, of infinitely more 
value than a hodge-podge of everyone's opinions. Besides this the writer 
has, very properly to our opinion, thrust into the background many of the 
unessential points of detail of the lives of the authors, which in many works 
of this kind so tend to mar the continuity of thought and dissipate the in- 
terest. He thus also brings out into stronger light the mental workings and 
products of the Elizabethan authors. Some may complain of the seeming 
disproportion of the space allotted to inferior and superior writers, but Mn 
Saintsbury's position appears a very strong one where he says that in order to 
understand the literary history of any period, it is necessary to study the 
minor as well as the major illustrations of it. The volume is enriched with 
short passages from all the authors treated, except Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Milton and Bacon. This book is a most valuable one, and the remaining 
volumes of this series will be awaited with eagerness. 

Old MaidSf and Burglars in Paradise, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Peck. 

If one is not prepared for the kind of book he is about to read, he is 
liable to meet in these stories with a severe disappointment. Descriptions 
of the life of the authoress in her little cottage on the sea-shore, they are, 
matter-of-fact and crowded with the unimportant and uninteresting details 
of private life to the verge of dullness. Doubtless realism is a most im- 
portant factor in the stories of the present day, but the varying methods of 
handling it will determine whether to it should be sacrificed all pains of 
construction, all depth of insight, all dramatic interest. One cannot but 
feel a dissatisfaction at the mingled nature and mixed quality of the two 
stories under discussion. If it were intended that these stories should be a 
practical guide to obtaining a small house, and an exposition of the trials 
and pleasures one is liable to meet with in living in such a neighborhood as 
Fairharbor, this would be well enough ; but why, one would ask, are the 
occasional redeeming touches of character and nature description thrown in, 
and if granted, why with such tantalizing scarceness? On the other hand, if 
these stories were to be sketches of personal experiences with people and 
things, with the fisher folk by the sea and the golden-rod in the fields, why 
mar them with painful details as to the price and size of the house, the 
arrangement of the stairs, or the fate of a saucepan ? 

It cannot be denied that there are passages in this book that carry us right 
to the heart of nature, and that make us tingle and shudder with the joy and 
the pain of life, yet it must be felt to be most unfortunate that a writer of 
such powers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps should waste herself on such pro- 
ductions as the two stories contained in this book. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. His Maternal Ancestors, with some Reminiscences 
of Him. By David Greene Haskins, D.D. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
For sale by all booksellers. 

That the biographers of Emerson so far have included no account of his 
mother's family is the author's apology for this volume. No apology is 
needed, however, from one who is peculiarly fitted both by ties of family 
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relation, being a cousin of Emerson's, and by powers of mind to undertake 
the task of setting forth the family inheritance which Ralph Waldo Emerson 
drew from the maternal side of his ancestors. 

Dr. Haskins supplements his interesting record by some personal remin- 
iscences which no one else could furnish and for which we feel indeed in- 
debted to him. Despite the dictum of Emerson, that " great geniuses have 
the shortest biographies, their cousins can tell you nothing about them/' we 
catch charming glimpses of him from this book, from the time when, at the 
age of eleven, he wrote a poem on the death of his grandfather, to the time 
when, with Dr. Haskins, he discusses Thoreau and Carlyle. 

The style of manufacture of this book is old-fashioned, and is more suit- 
able with such an historical sketch than an3rwhere else, but cannot com- 
pare with the delicacy and tastefulness of modern styles of book-making. 

Men and Letters. By Horace E. Scudder. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Peck. 

These essays in characterization and criticism display the mind of a critic 
who is also philosopher, and the trained hand of one who has spent his life 
in literature. Mr. Scudder writes as one who has been a watchful observer 
of current literature for many years, and who is quick to note changes and 
trace tendencies in all lines of literary development. He, writes in an 
appreciative mood and with finished touch of " Longfellow and his Art," of 
"Emerson's Self," of "Landor as a Classic" and of "The Future of 
Shakespeare." Mingled with these are essays upon people less well known, 
such as Elisha Mulford, Anne Gilchrist and Frederick Denison Maurice. 

Probably the essay on the " Future of Shakespeare " will attract more 
attention than the others in this volume. In this Mr. Scudder takes the 
ground that the necessity of elementary criticism in regard to Shakespeare 
having ceased, free scope is now allowed for suggestive and constructive 
criticism. In other words, that textual criticism having expended its force, 
and literary and historical illustrations having been carried to their limit, 
what now remains is the philosophical study of Shakespeare, or the study 
of Shakespeare as reflected in successive generations of men. As Mr. 
Scudder says : " Shakespeare then will be to us as the measuring rod by 
which we shall estimate proportions." 

Thackeray* s London, His Haunts and the Scenes of his Novels. By Wil- 
liam H. Rideing. Boston : Cupples & Hurd. For sale by all booksellers. 

The London of Thackeray is a far more vague conception than that of 
Dickens. Thackeray did not possess the power of pen-painting that so dis- 
tinguishes Dickens, nor did he need it in his works. His references to 
places are but suggestions, and have to do mostly with the better parts of 
London such as Belgravia and Hyde Park. One of the most vivid pictures 
that Thackeray gives is of Chaner-house School, where he spent his boy- 
hood. Of this Mr. Rideing gives a most interesting account as well as of 
the district surrounding the School, where are so many places familiar to 
readers of Thackeray. Throughout the book, there is an attractive flavor 
as of one who wrote about what he loved, the charm that comes of an 
author's enthusiasm for his subject. Mr. Rideing has conferred a great 
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favor upon all lovers of Thackeray, and one that cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated by them. The workmanship on this volume is tasteful and the 
illustrations good. 

Paul Fatoff, By Marion Crawford. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. For sale by Peck. 

Mr. Crawford first made a name for himself by sketching the peculiarities 
and idiosyncracies of whimsical personages. He displayed a vast amount 
of genuine humor in these his first novels, Mr. Isaacs, The Roman Singer, 
etc. Later on the historical novel fancied him, and he tried his hand rather 
unsuccessfully on that. After this his taste led him to search out the 
improbable in nature and we had given us " A Tale of a Lonely Parish," 
" Saracinesca," and lastly to crown his search for the improbable we have 
"Paul Patoff." Though " Paul Patoff" has received a certain amount of 
praise, still it must be regarded as a failure. The same clever touch is 
visible in many parts of the book, but in most places things seem forced 
and have too much the effect of an effort. His attempt at humor in the 
character of " Chrysophrasia " is about as poor a piece of artistic work as 
could be imagined. The book shows the evil effect of writing for maga- 
zines, for certain parts, probably just written for the sake of a vacant col- 
umn, bear so strongly the ''tamp of what they really are that they ruin a 
book, which, if it were not for these unnecessary paddings, might at least 
have deserved the praise of being interesting, though we are not pleased with 
the improbable. b. r. w. 

IVinier, From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. 
Blake. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

As Mr. Blake expresses it, " Thoreau is generally regarded as a writer 
who has sometimes expressed original thoughts in a happy way, who has 
made some interesting observations of natural phenomena, and at times 
written beautifully about nature." The majority of people value him for 
nothing more, and that Mr. Thoreau has, or ever will be, one of the con- 
spicuous lights in American literature will be granted but by few enthusiasts. 
"Thoreau himself regarded literature as altogether secondary to life," to 
again quote from Mr. Blake's introduction. The present is not a fitting time 
to weigh the value of Thoreau's writing. The past has performed her duty. 
A word, though, in regard to Mr. Blake's rather remarkable selections 
about winter. 

In a book of this kind one presupposes an abandonment of all continuity 

and connection, but why some of the items should have been introduced is 

beyond comprehension. The book skips from year to year with astounding 

rapidity ; 1856 gives place to i860, and this in turn yields to 1840, and so it 

goes on forward and backwards, backwards and forward, through some 400 

pages about as ill-arranged as they possibly could be. It would be useless 

to try to select from such a number a few of the unnecessary and worthless 

items which seem to have so well tickled Mr. Blake's sense of the beautiful. 

B. R. w. 

Modem Italian Poets, Essays and Versions. By W. D. Howells. New 
York : Harper & Bros. For sale by Peck. 

There are but few men in America who could have written such a book 
as this one. Beginning with his residence in Venice as American Consul, 
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Mr. Howells has studied Italy and Italian literature with never-failing 
interest for the past twenty years. The result of this study, done fitfully, 
of course, and from time to time, is this volume upon the typical poets of 
the century ending 1870. In addition to criticisms, Mr. Howells gives 
throughout some very good versions, of which those of the poetiy of 
Alfieri, and one of a poem entitled "The Gleaner of Sapui," by Mercantini, 
are conspicuously fine. The chief " characteristic of the poetry of this 
period was its uniformity, it being at once the outcome of the patriotic 
aspirations for a United Italy, and the voice which was a moving force in 
that fierce struggle. When the need which called it into existence ceased, 
it died ; for no one now writes political poetry in Italy. Nevertheless, this 
poetry, though clothed in the garb of romanticism, is well worthy of the 
highest admiration for what it undoubtedly accomplished, as well as for its 
intrinsic fire and worth. Romanticism has given way to Realism in Italy as 
everywhere else, yet none the less interesting can the knowledge of this 
poetry, which was more than a mere intellectual feast, be to the world at 
large. 

Poems, By Edward Rowland Sill. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00. For sale by Peck. 

A Lit. Editor of '61, Mr. Sill has devoted his life to literary pursuits and 
teaching. He translated Rau's "Mozart," was an editor of the N, Y. 
Evening Mail, and published a volume of poems in 1868. A little later he 
became a teacher in Ohio and later in California, and in 1874, accepted the 
Chair of English Literature at the University of California. Returning to 
the East a few years ago, he devoted himself more exclusively to literary 
pursuits, and has written a large number of poems which have appeared — 
many of them anonymously — in the Atlantic and other periodicals from 
time to time. The volume before us contains a large portion of a privately 
printed volume entitled "The Venus of Milo and Other Poems," added to 
a selection of the uncollected poems of the last four or five years. Thus 
no attempt has been made to publish the body of Mr. Sill's work, nor even 
to indicate the development he made from year to year in the poetic art> 
Suffice it that this volume represents his maturity and the period of his 
highest technical skill. His poems reveal a man of some age who has 
thought much on life, and who has been thrilled with its joys and quivered 
witji its pains. He is not the one to sing of love and idleness, of sweet 
and careless wanderings, of self-indulgent ease. He is not a poet of lotus- 
eaters, but draws his power from the manner he stimulates the minds 
of men. This he does with a brave heart, bidding always to awake 
manhood's power, to walk with inner courage, to fear naught save shame 
and sin. 

Richard Lepsius. A Biography. By George Ebers. Translated from the 
German. By Zoe Dane Underbill. New York : Williams, Gottsberger. 

As an interesting piece of eulogy, the life of Richard Lepsius, sketehed 
by the hand of a fond pupil, is especially worthy of notice. The way in 
which this pupil delinates the life of one who had been a patient and loving 
master to him, is most clever, and tinged with a delicate and tender 
pathos. Of a man whose works have so interested and moved us as those 
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of Ebers have done, the world desires to look behind the scene to catch 
even a flitting glance of that inner life, so calm, so grand, as we imagine 
that of a great man to be. In revealing to us, then, a glance into that inner 
life, this book will doubly be welcomed by all Mr. Ebers' admirers, and 
between the lines they may read traces of a character by no means a 
common one. 

Few of us have ever heard the name of Lepsius before, and as it comes 
before our gaze in connection with that of his more widely known pupil, we 
connect together the life-study of these two men. Lepsius was one, if not 
the greatest of Egyptologists, and as such, among scientific men he was ever 
held in the highest esteem. 

His life is that of a countless number of men who have devoted their 
life's energy to study, and who leave behind them a name, for a time being 
celebrated, and then vanishing to help swell the ranks of the vast un- 
known. The one sows, the other reaps. No more forcible truism in the 
world's history. B. r. w. 

Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life. By George ftferedith. Boston : Rob- 
erts Brothers. For sale by Judd. 

Rich in language, with startling flashes, closely condensed in thought, full 
of movement, passion and color, these ballads and poems betray the same 
genius that the novels of George Meredith reveal to the world. They are 
truly tragic ; the horror, the pain, the woe, is worked out with relentless 
realism, and burned in with deep striking reiterations. Both in scope of 
conception and in a certain reckless daring in the use of language, they are 
of marvellous power. It is safe to say, no such tragic poems have ever 
been written in America, nor during late years at least, in England. For- 
tunately for the reading public, this volume is but one of three volumes of 
George Meredith's poetry, now being issued by Roberts Brothers, the other 
two being " Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth " and " The Reading of 
Earth." 

Senora Villena^ and Gray. An Oldhaven Romance. By the author of " Real 
People." New York : Frederick H. Stokes & Brother. 

The many readers who have enjoyed. Mr. Marion Wilcox's first volume of 
stories will welcome this second production, and will value chiefly, we 
think, the first of these two stories, " Seflora Villena." It is in sketches of 
Spanish-American life that Mr. Wilcox finds his peculiar field, and he is 
here truly unique. He writes in a bright and entertaining manner, with 
considerable artistic feeling and literary skill. His touch is light and sug- 
gestions take the place of burdensome elaborations. His character concep- 
tions are admirable and impress themselves in a manner not easily forgot- 
ten. The second story of this volume is not without power, but misses in 
some way the charm of the other stories. 

Early and Late Poems of Alice and Phoebe Gary. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. For sale by Judd. 

The early poems of this volume are those selected from the collection of 
Alice Gary's poems, published in 1859, ^^^ "^^^ ^^^% out of print. The late 
poems are collected from the leading per^^dicals to which the writers con- 

19 
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tributed freely, and with an apparent indifference to the fate of their writings. 
This volume is thus a companion to "The Poems of Alice and Phoebe 
Gary," but entirely independent of it, no poem being common to both 
volumes. The best of the work, which has been hitherto not accessible to 
the public, is herein presented, and will be, doubtless, welcomed by many 
who desire to increase their acquaintance with the writings of these two 
gifted women. 

Bird Talk. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Peck. $1.00. 

Asa sub-title to this volume of poems, Mrs. Whitney has called them "A 
Calendar of the Orchard and Wild-wood." The book is divided into twelve 
parts for the months of the year, and under each is the song of one or 
two of the birds whom we most naturally associate with that time of the 
year. Mingled with touches of landscape painting and bits of nature, are 
the songs, which run after the measure and note of the different birds. We 
have the cawing soliloquy of the crow, the sprightly song of the bobolink, 
the chirp of the Tanager, the whistle of the quail. With each month is 
some charming little picture of fields and woods, of blossoms and birds. 
Thus a delightful little book is made up of songs and scenes that 
bring to us the warm colors of a summer day and a whiff of a summer 
breeze. 

Lyticsj Idyls and Romances, From the poetic and dramatic works of Robert 
Browning. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
For sale by Judd. 

A most attractive little volume is this, bound in white and green, and of 
workmanship fully on a par with the high standard attained in the New 
Riverside Edition of Browning's Works. It is composed of selections of 
the shorter and more familiar poems, including some bits from longer 
works, such as Paracelsus and Pippa Passes, Among the better known 
poems included here are "Rabbi Ben Ezra," " Herve Riel " and " How they 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix." This volume will fill a place 
of its own with those who have not the complete works, or with those who 
desire the shorter poems in convenient form. It will also make a beautiful 
gift book. 

American Men of Letters. Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters Series, 
By John Bach McMasters. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

To look at a great man on all sides, or rather to study each of his chai'ac^ 
teristics is a peculiarly fascinating and interesting task. Few ever think of 
Beniamin Franklin as a literary character, for his successes in other lines 
have far eclipsed his eminence in literature. Mr. McMasters has given us 
a most charming and entertaining sketch of the printer boy, and though 
writing on a subject particularly interesting, probably, to him, has spared 
himself that expressive amount of eulogy which deprives even a genius of 
weight when his eulogy has disposed his flattery without judgment. Noth- 
ing tends to lower the value of a biography more than the author's free 
use of praise. • b. r. w. 
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Things Seen, By Victor Hugo. New York : Harper & Brothers. 25 cents. 
For sale by Judd. 

This book is made up of extracts from Victor Hugo's diary, covering a 
period of nearly forty years, beginning in 1838. The extracts consist of 
notes, jotted down at the time and place, concerning many historical events 
of surpassing interest, of which the writer was himself either a witness or a 
closely attentive contemporary. Among these were the funeral of Napo- 
lean, the trials of the two men, Lecomte and Henri, who attempted the life 
of King Louis Phillipe ; the death of Balzac, etc. Besides these, he jots 
down impressions and conversations held with many men of distinction, 
such as B^ranger, Royer-Collard, Villemain, M. Theirs, etc. These writ- 
ings are all in the vivid, realistic style of Victor Hugo, and reveal the man 
far better than the body of his more conscious works. 

The Best Reading, A Classified Record of Current Literature. Third series. 
1881 to 1887. Edited by Lynds E. Jones. New York and Boston : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

A book like this is always valuable to have at hand. It allows one to 
find out, without trouble, what books and of what worth have appeared in 
every department of learning during the last few years. Especially is the 
classification of fiction valuable, for there are times when everyone is desir- 
ing something good to read, and to have had somebody go over its vast 
dominions, and be able to tell us what is good, and vice versa, is a most 
excellent thing. The book ought to commend itself to all, not only for the 
value of the idea, but the admirable way the idea has been carried out. 

H. R. Vv. 

The Browing Calendar for 1888, The Whitney Calendar for 1888. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. 

With the same artistic designs, that have aided in making their Calendars 
so popular in the past few years, the publishers have added some important 
improvements for these issues for 1888. The selections are, as usual, 
arranged under the days of the year, but, instead of being upon a pad, of 
which the leaves are to be torn off from day to day, they are printed in the 
form of a neat little book, the leaves of which are to be turned over from 
day to day, and which at the end of the year is an attractive volume of 
quotations, many of which, it is probable, the reader will have become at- 
tached to during his year's acquaintance with them. There is, also, a pad of 
the days of the month and the year, to be torn oif weekly, and which alone, 
need to be renewed from year to year. By these judicious improvements 
the popularity of these Calendars is likely to be largely increased. 

Christmas and New Year's Cards. By Messrs. Prang & Co. Boston. 

Probably no firm in America has done so much toward developing and 
improving the artistic qualities of our Xmas and New Year's Cards as that 
of Messrs. Prang & Co. For, despite the growth of art knowledge by the 
general public, their products show a taste and quality which keeps them 
constantly ahead of the requirements of the public and which tends con- 
stantly to elevate the public taste. This is but to be expected, when among 
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the artists are found such names as those of F. S. Church, Walter Satterlee, 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs. O. E. Whitney, etc. It is by thus calling into requi- 
sition the best talent as well as the best taste in the country that Messrs. 
Prang have attained the high degree of excellence which their art-goods 
display. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

New Waggings of Old Tales. By J. K. Bangs and Frank Dempster Sherman. 
Illustrated by Oliver Herford. Boston : Ticknor & Co. 

Lyrics and Sonnets, By Edith M. Thomas. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. I1.25. 

HegeVs Philosophy of the State and of History. An exposition by George S. 
Morris. Chicago : S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Preliminary Report of the Seybert Commission on Modem Spiritualism. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The Kentucky Resolutions of lygS. An Historical Study. By Ethelbert 
Dudley Warfield, A.M., LL.B. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1664-1665. Cassell's National Library. loc. 

The History of the Caliph Vathek. By William Beckford. Cassell's National 
Library. 10 cents. 

Poems. By John Dryden. Cassell's National Library. 10 cents. 

Planetary and Stellar Worlds. By General O. M. Mitchell. New York : 
John B. Alden, publisher. 

History of Ireland. By William T. Allen. Chicago : Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

The Undeveloped South. By George B. Cowlam, Louisville, Ky. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

As I entered the sanctum this month in fear and trembling I was pleased 
to see Elihu — ^you see I have dropped all formality and am now on terms 
of intimacy with him — well as I said I was pleased to see that he was doing 
some very good work ; heaped up all around him knee deep were the col- 
lege exchanges which he had been reading. He called me over to him and, 
laying down the Quill which he had just been reading, said : " I have a 
good intention to give you a lecture on the styles of writing shown in these 
magazines. I would like to mention the distinctive characteristics of some of 
our leading magazines and give in general a comprehensive talk on college 
journalism, but I see by your eye you are growing impatient and do not want 
anything so general and indefinite ; so I will not take up your precious time 
now right in the middle of examinations. But I must speak a word to thank 
the Critic for its generous praise of me last month and will end by telling you 
a little about the Harvard Monthly for December. The others are also good 
for this month, but the Harvard Monthly must do as a sample of college 
journalism at its best. The first piece is a long article by Harvard's famous 
athlete Evert J. Wendell, on " An Ideal in College Athletics." He argues 
that professionalism would not result any more from playing with profes- 
sionals than from the present system, and points out that the practice of 
betting on college games does more than anything else to foster a profes- 
sional spirit in the colleges. "Keats* Poems of the Volume of 1820" is a 
well written piece on the four greater poems of the young poet. It takes a 
view different from that of the critics who hold Hyperion as the poem of 
most promise among Keats* work and places in its stead Lamia. He also 
takes the ground that Keats has not done anything worthy of itself to live, 
but that as being works of great promise they may drag on a half existence. 
" The Goldsmith and the Madrigal Boy *' is an old story retold and this time 
it does not come up to the standard which the Harvard Monthly usually 
maintains. The poetry of the number is unusually good, as the following 
poems will show. 

VENUS VICTA. 

Oh Love, we met like raindrops on the pane. 
Like waifs upon this drear life's troubled main. 

Like ripples *mid the countless surge of men, — 
And as we met, so must we part again. 

A little rest, a fountain by the road, 
A little respite from life*s instant goad, 

A little love, a kiss or two, and then : — 
And then once more each bears a separate load. 
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Oh mine I hold so brief a time, tho' dear, 
Oh mine, the impending parting seems so near — 
Like kissing lips we cling and part, and when 
The kiss is snapped what remnant shall appear? 

Dim is tomorrow as the misty main ; 
Each sought in each oblivion, not in vain ; 

To-day thy love I know and mine I ken — 
But see, the rain-drops vanish from the pane. 



THE MESSAGE. 

I made a little song one day, 
Not over-sad nor over-gay, 
And every word thereof was full 
With praise of one most beautiful. 

To her I sang it — while o'erhead 
The sunset deepened into red 
behind the hills — word, song, and verse, 
With utter love made wholly hers. 

And so I put it from my heart, 
I said, " My song, since hers thou art, 
Save at her bidding it shall be, 
Return thou nevermore to me.'' 

And as I lie to-day, quite still, 
Beside her grave upon the hill, 
The little song comes back, so clear. 
So sweet, I think she sent it here. 

Harvard Monthly, 



Now I guess you have heard me spout long enough, and so I will stop ; 
just giving you a few short poems to read, mark and inwardly digest. 

A DREAM. 

I dreamt sly Cupid was a cook, 

Still that is nothing new. 
Since it has always pleased the imp 

To keep folks in a stew. 

I dreamt sly Cupid was a cook, 

A master of the art, 
And stored fcr thee each day, fair maid, 

Horrors ! a human heart. 
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But when by chance he proffered mine 

Thy first glance was enough. 

Since thou wert pleased with tender hearts. 

While mine was old and tough. H. 

The Dartmouth,, 



LIST TO nature's TEACHINGS. 

" Come sportive vagrant of the hills, 
And tell me why at my arrival 
My love no longer shows delight." 
Said Echo solemnly " A rival.' 



>» 



" But what's the cause that he's preferred 
While I forsooth am now tabooed all 
Access to the maiden's love ?" 
Said Echo sadly, wisely, " Boodle." 

Williams Weekly, 

And I will close at last with two poems from the Williams Lit. 

HARMONY. 

Like some majestic harp of countless strings. 
Attuned to melody by magic art, ^ 
All Nature and the universe impart 

A harmony that fills these earthly things. 

But grandest symphony, and purest, springs 
From sweet and noble lives that seem a part 
Of something more than earth. In every heart 

They strike a chord of joy that ever sings. 

Yet soon those notes become for mortal ears 
Too passing sweet, too exquisite ; and then 
No longer here below do they prolong 
Their ecstacy, but, causing bitter tears. 
They pass away from weary scenes of men 
To blend in strains of more exalted song. 

TWO MYSTICS. 

I have read in a worn old volume 

Of a mystic grave and gray. 
Who saw in every flower 

And wind an elfin fay. 
And it filled the quaint old fellow 

With awe and anxious dread 
Of these creatures so quiet and dovelike 

Around him and overhead. 
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So I, too, am surely a mystic, 

Though Tm neither grave nor gray, 
Nor believe in goblins and specters 

Who frighten one's wits away. 
Yet I do believe in a fairy 

Who, though absent, still seems with me, 
And that fairy so loved and so loving, — 

Who can it be, dearest, but thee ? 

Williams Lit, 
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So I, too, am surely a mystic, 
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Nor believe in goblins and specters 

Who frighten one*s wits away. 
Yet I do believe in a fairy 
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And that fairy so loved and so loving, — 

Who can it be, dearest, but thee ? 

Williams Lit, 
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